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Editorial Comments 
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The Syrian-Turkish Crisis 


Ww" DEVELOPMENTS in the Syrian-Turkish 
conflict moving rapidly, much may happen 
tetween the time these lines are written and their 
sppearance in print. However, even if an open 
outbreak of hostilities is averted, which seems 
likely at this moment, the situation will remain 
xplosive as long as the Communist sweep into 
the Middle East meets with no more effective 
opposition than the hot and cold declarations 
of our government. 

The crisis did not come unexpectedly; it 
has been in the making for years. Like all totali- 
tarian regimes, which cannot relent in their in- 
utiable greed for expansion, the Soviet rulers 
have hardly made a secret of their plans. Since 
the end of World War Two, they have been aim- 
ing at world domination, looking for one geo- 
political soft underbelly after another to start 
a attack. Stopped by Nato in Western Europe, 
they moved to the Far East. Brought to a halt 
in Korea, they moved on to the Middle East, 
where they found conditions much to their lik- 
ing. Not only did they find the Arab dictators 
amenable to their wooing, but they have also 
received unhoped-for aid from the one power 
that blocked their progress in other parts of the 
world—from the United States. Our adminis- 
tration in Washington insisted on treating the 
dislocations in the Middle East as if they were 
merely the result of the conflict between the 
Arab countries and the State of Israel. And Mr. 
John Foster Dulles sought to resolve the conflict 
by appeasing the former and pressuring the 
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tter. 

What our State Department, in its brink- 
manship wisdom, has failed to perceive is that 
the situation, from the point of view of Western 
democracy, would have been much worse, and 
the Middle East considerably more exposed to 
Soviet penetration, and, hence, a far greater 
danger to the peace of the World if there had 
been no State of Israel. This simple truth, so 
dificult to comprehend in Washington, has been 
perfectly clear in Moscow from the beginning. 
This explains the growing Soviet hostility to 
Israel. Despite all warnings, however, our State 
Department continued with its policy of build- 
ing up “good” Araba dictators to serve as a brake 
against the “bad” ones. This policy produced 
the Eisenhower Doctrine, which has come too 


I late with too little and is now practically a dead 


letter, 


EMBoipENED by American complaisance in the 

face of its violent threats to Israel, the Soviet 
Union has shifted the scene to Turkey. Our 
government has at last been forced to issue a 
solemn warning that the United States will take 
immediate military action if Turkey is atacked. 
This is a necessary and timely warning, and it 
will deter the Soviet leaders if anything can still 
deter them. But Israel has again been excluded 
from the American war-prevention measures. 
This means that the back door to the Middle 
East is left open for the Soviets to move in if 
they find the front door a bit too tightly shut. 

Nothing will clear the air more effectively 
than an unequivocal statement by the United 
States that it does not consider Israel expendable 
and regards her security an integral part of the 
democratic defense plans. Once Israel’s neigh- 
bors are disabused as to the intentions of the 
Western World, they will be less inclined to join 
the Communist front and more inclined to lend 
an attentive ear to the peace offers of Israel. A 
real basis for stability in the Middle East will thus 
have been laid. 

If the Syrian-Turkish crisis brings this lesson 
home to our administration, it might still prove 
of some benefit to the free world. 


Forty Years of Sovietism 


W'™ SPUTNIK setting the stage, and to the 
accompaniment of threats to start a 
world-conflagration in the Middle East, the 
Soviet Union is celebrating its fortieth birth- 
day. Its rulers have every reason to celebrate. 
Not even the most despotic of the czars ever 
succeeded in gaining the complete mastery over 
the body and soul of the entire Russian popula- 
tion that the Kremlin now enjoys; and not even 
in their wildest dreams did the czars hope to 
see Mother Russia ever become the world-power 
she has become under Communist imperialism. 
But life has not become easier, freer or less 
tense for the Russian people as a result of the 
spectacular Soviet successes on the international 
scene. To be sure, the Soviet Union has made 
great progress in its domestic economy—no 
country in the world has remained stationary 
for four decades—but at what appalling cost, 
and with what little real improvement in the 
life of the average Soviet subject! It is quite 
possible that, due to the blundering and inde- 
cision of the Eisenhower administration, the 
Soviet Union has overtaken the United States 
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in the production of ballistic missiles and atomic 
weapons, but the gap between the standard of 
living in America and the one obtaining in the 
“Socialist Fatherland” is now wider than it was 
forty years ago. The Russian people are more 
enslaved today than they have ever been. 

No regime in history ever perpetrated so mon- 
strous a fraud upon its people in the name of a 
revolution that brought it to power as have the 
Communist dictators. Instead of the greater 
political freedom they promised, they produced 
the most ruthless tyranny in modern times; in- 
stead of abolishing class divisions, they have es- 
tablished a system that feeds on class privilege 
and class corruption; instead of creating condi- 
tions that would lead to the “withering” away 
of the state, they have built up the most totali- 
tarian state the world has ever known; instead 
of furthering national self-determination, they 
have gobbled up country after country; instead 
of advancing the cause of peace, they have never 
passed up an opportunity to unleash the dogs of 
war; instead of bringing forth a new man, 
reared in a spirit of cooperation and permeated 
with a passion for public service, they have given 
rise to a movement which is devoid of all moral 
scruples and demands only blind obedience. 


HE STEADY deterioration of the moral climate 
in the Soviet Union can best be gauged by 
that old and infallible barometer—the situation 
of the Jews. Deprived of their status as a com- 
munity under Lenin, culturally and politically 
pogromized under Stalin, the Russian Jews are 
now being spiritually and socially obliterated 
under Khrushchev. The savage Soviet attacks 
on the State of Israel is what Jews outside the 
control of the Kremlin have to pay for Com- 
munist perversion. 

But with all their successes, the Communist 
rulers are insecure and frightened men; they are 
afraid of their people and afraid of each other. 
And well they might be. By brute force they 
were able to terrorize the Russian people; the 
Red Army was effective in crushing the upris- 
ings in Poland and East Germany and the revolt 
in Hungary; but the Moscow rulers haven’t a 
real friend in the world. Nowhere have they 
come to power in a democratic manner, and 
they have never been able to retain power except 
by the bloodiest measures. No movement in 
history has ever undergone the purges and liqui- 
dations which rocked Communism from its in- 
ception. Hunting for traitors and spies is a 
never-ending process in the Communist party, 
with the hunter of today the hunted of tomor- 
row. Most of the founders of the Soviet Union 
were labeled traitors and made to confess to the 
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vilest crimes and executed. There is no Com. 
munist leader alive today who can be sure that 
he will not walk the Trotsky-Zinoviev-Bukhar. 
in-Beria plank tomorrow. 


The Soviet Union, not expected to survive for 
more than a few months, has moved from vic. 
tory to victory during the forty years of its 
existence. Not only has it regained every inch 
of land it lost in World War One, but it has 
added to its territory vast areas never before be- 
longing to Russia. It has re-annexed the Baltic 
states which were liberated after the overthrow 
of the Czar, turned a number of European coun- 
tries into satellites, and imposed its overlordship 
upon China and other Asian lands. It has al- 
ready made vassals of two Arab countries, and 
is getting ready to take more under its protec- 
tive wings. It has deprived its allies of their 
independence and bewildered its enemies. Indeed, 
the Soviet leaders have good reason to rejoice, 
But do the Soviet people also have reason to 
rejoice? Has mankind? 
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The American Jewish Novel 


by Marie Syrkin 


M Topic is a limited one, namely, Jewish 
awareness in the American Jewish novel. 
Perhaps the first thing that should be said in 
starting a discussion of recent American Jewish 
novelists is to admit quite candidly that no major 
literary figure has as yet emerged among them. 
And I use major in a comparative rather than 
an absolute sense. If one considers modern 
American literature one may have legitimate 
doubts as to the stature of a Dreiser, or a 
Hemingway, or Dos Passos or Thomas Wolfe, 
or even the current deity, Faulkner, but these 
and a number of others are the major writers of 
the period in the United States. There is no Jew 
among them despite the fact that there is an 
abundance of American Jewish novelists who are 
productive, get published and often appear on 
best-seller lists. But there is as yet no American 
equivalent for Hazaz in Hebrew or Sholem 
Aleichem in Yiddish, or Kafka in German or 
Babel in Russian, or for Proust in French—if 
we include a half-Jew in our list. The same 
holds true for modern American poetry where 
no Jewish name appears among the leading fig- 
ures; perhaps I should make an exception for 
Delmore Schwartz. 

The only literary field in which Jews occupy 
a front position in the United States is the dra- 
ma. Any study of modern American play- 
wrights would have to include Arthur Miller or 
Lillian Helman, or Clifford Odets, or Elmer 
Rice; I am now merely speaking of the position 
they occupy; I am not expressing a judgment 
on their ultimate significance. I should add, of 
course, that in non-fiction—literary criticism or 
political analysis—Jews play a major part. 

But the Jewish novelists, despite their num- 
bers, their varied talents and their undeniable 
competence, are viewed as “‘also rans” in the ros- 
ter of American letters. For this reason it is 
most profitable to examine the American Jewish 
novel—that is to say a novel in which a Jewish 
writer deals expressly with a Jewish theme— 
from the point of view of what it tells about 
Jewish self-awareness. I do not ignore the or- 
ganic connection between form and idea; ad- 
mittedly, a failure of expression becomes also a 
failure of vision; nevertheless, granted a certain 





This is the text of an address delivered at the Ideological 
Conference held at Jerusalem in August, 1957. 


level of achievement, it is possible to trace domi- 
nant trends in the evolution of the American 
Jewish novel which are genuinely instructive in 
regard to the development of American Jewry. 
From Abe Cahan’s “Rise of David Levinski” in 
1917 to Saul Bellow’s “The Adventures of Augie 
March” you see the process of taking root and 
of alienation, of adaptation and of recoil which 
marks the inner biography of the American Jew- 
ish community. Within the general framework 
of American experience and attitudes, the spe- 
cific problems of immigrants and later of the 
sons and grandsons of immigrants, are crystal- 
ized and expressed in fiction. 

As I wish particularly to examine several re- 
cent works I shall permit myself only a few 
generalizations on this process. In the twenties 
and thirties, the first-generation American Jew- 
ish writers, sons and daughters of immigrants, 
are still evaluating the process of adaptation. 
How has the newcomer reacted to the challenge 
of America? How has he fared in terms of 
American values as he moves from the ghettos 
of New York or Chicago to take root through- 
out the United States? What happens to Meyer 
Levin’s “Old Bunch”? 

During this period the successful emergence 
from the ghetto shell may be viewed in faintly 
nostalgic and sentimental terms; it may be pic- 
tured with a heavy grossness as by a Jerome 
Weidman in “I Can Get It For You Wholesale” 
or more analytically by a Bud Shulberg in 
“What Makes Sammy Run?” In the proletarian, 
“social consciousness” novel of the thirties, the 
success story may be turned upside down as in 
Mike Gold’s “Jews Without Money,” but, by 
and large, with the possible exception of Ludwig 
Lewisohn, American Jewish writers are still not 
seriously questioning the position of the Jew in 
America. They may view it in critical or satir- 
ical terms, as part of a general social criticism— 
as, for instance, a Sinclair Lewis satirizes the 
American business man in “Babbit” or the 
American small town in “Main Street,” but 
whether the evaluation is positive or negative, 
the basic assumption is that of the viability of 
the Jewish minority in America. The Jews pic- 
tured may be vulgar go-getters or starving pro- 
letarians, middle-class Philistines or frustrated 
artists; they may suffer insult or disability be- 
cause they are Jews; but they are an abiding 
part of the picture. That is the fundamental 
premise till the forties. 
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[N THE forties there is a marked change. The 

Hitler terror in Europe accompanied by 
alarming manifestations in the United States 
such as the Christian Front and Father Coughlin, 
shake the former assurance. For the first time 
you encounter a group of novels which deal ex- 
clusively rather than incidentally with the prob- 
lem of American anti-Semitism. The Jewish 
writer reflects the spoken and unspoken fears of 
the American Jewish community. 

You are no doubt familiar with the trivial 
““Gentleman’s Agreement” by Laura Hobson 
which appeared in 1946 and enjoyed translation 
in Hollywood. In this work an American news- 
paperman pretends to be a Jew and as a journal- 
istic scoop discovers the types of discrimination 
from which American Jews suffer. The entire 
treatment is slight and superficial and the suc- 
cess of the book can best be explained by cur- 
rent interest in the subject. 

A far more probing though less popular study 
of the same theme appeared a year earlier in 
“Focus,” a novel by Arthur Miller who was 
later to write “Death of a Salesman.” Miller, 
like Hobson, uses an artificial device. In each 
case, anti-Semitism is viewed through its impact 
on a Christian who is mistaken for a Jew. In 
the case of ““Gentleman’s Agreement,” the pre- 
tense of Jewishness by the journalist is volun- 
tary. In “Focus” there is a difference. Here, 
the leading character, an average American, sud- 
denly begins to look like a Jew when he is obliged 
to wear glasses. From now on he is mistaken 
for a Jew and he suffers not voluntarily as in 
““Gentleman’s Agreement” but under compul- 
sion. He cannot escape from an unhappy sit- 
uation as a real Jew cannot escape. Though the 
literary device employed is unconvincing—the 
eyeglasses are magical in their potency—that is 
unimportant. Through a stroke on Aladdin’s 
lamp, the unwilling protagonist is obliged to 
Participate in the experience of being a Jew— 
in an increasingly hostile environment. The 
forms of anti-Semitism described are far more 
brutal than those in ““Gentleman’s Agreement.” 
In the latter case, we are faced with social dis- 
crimination—exclusion from clubs, residential 
sections, and the like. Arthur Miller, in depict- 
ing the activities of the Christian Front gangs, 
raises the question of the physical safety of the 
American Jewish community—the possibility of 
a pogrom in America is plainly envisaged. It 
could happen here! The book ends on a note 
of programmatic optimism. Mr. Average Amer- 
ican has his eyes opened through his disfiguring 
glasses and joins in fighting reactionary forces. 
Whether or not one accepts the happy ending, 
the problem of anti-Semitism in America has 
been powerfully posed. 
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Still another novel of the period which should 
be mentioned is “Wasteland” by Jo Sinclair, 
This won the Harper Price in 1946. Here there 
is a shift of emphasis. The source of trouble 
for the American Jew is inward not outward, 
The hero Jake, who has changed his name to 
John, becomes ill. He goes to a psychoanalyst 
and on his couch—the ultimate retreat of mod- 
ern man—he discovers the nature of his afflic. 
tion. He has rejected himself, his past, his peo- 
ple. The need for integration with one’s people 
is described as a psychic need causing illness if 
denied. Only when Jake accepts his people and 
its rituals can he be healed and made whole. And 
only when he escapes the wasteland of negation 
can he enter the stream of American life and 
be a healthy, happy American Jew. 

From the literary point of view the book has 
little to recommend it. Again one must assume 
that it received an important American literary 
prize because of the topical significance of the 
theme, which the author develops in consider- 
able detail and with occasional ingenuity. 


YEAR or two later, we begin to get the novels 

dealing with the American Army in World 
War II. Interestingly enough, three of the most 
popular novels were by Jews—‘“The Young 
Lions” by Irwin Shaw, “The Naked and the 
Dead” by Norman Mailer, and ““The Caine Mu- 
tiny” by Herman Wouk. Of these, the one that 
deals expressly with the experience of a Jewish 
soldier in the American army is the “Young 
Lions.” If Noah Ackerman, the small Jewish 
soldier who is tormented by his platoon and only 
wins acceptance after he fights every bully in 
it, is a stereotype of the American Jew in the 
American army, he is an alarming omen. The 
counterpart to fiery little Noah, who fights ev- 
ery insult and is nearly killed in the course of 
it, is big 200-pound Fein who is not bothered 
by the platoon and who offers this classic bit of 
advice on Jewish survival: “The best equipment 
a Jew can have is a deaf ear. ... Listen, son, if 
all the Jews had been like you, we'd all have 
been wiped out 2,000 years ago.” Noah answers: 
“I want every Jew to be treated as though he 
weighed 200 pounds.” 

Yet, despite the savagery of the army experi- 
ence, the book has a note of hope. Noah finally 
is accepted as “a buddy”; American officers 
are horrified by the concentration camps and, 
though Noah is killed by a Nazi bullet, we are 
left with the assurance that in the final encoun- 
ter, the good people will win over bigotry and 
reaction. 

It is the same theme which Irwin Shaw, the 
author of the “Young Lions,” has developed in 
a much-anthologized short story, “An Act of 
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Faith.” An American Jewish soldier in Paris 
gets a disquieting letter from his family about 
anti-Semitism in the United States. He remem- 
bers the threat of a Gentile soldier who had mut- 
tered: “Hold on to your bayonet. We are going 
to be able to use it when you get back. On the 
Yids.” The Jewish soldier, on reading the letter, 
js tempted for a moment to keep his German 
revolver which he was going to sell so that his 
Gentile buddies can have a party in Paris. But 
the wavering is momentary. He sells the pistol. 
“What could I use it for in America?” That is 
the act of faith. The story is both sentimental 
and contrived but it denotes an attitude which 
js common to all the books that I have men- 
tioned. 

One sees that the Jewish writer in America 
in the forties has become deeply disturbed—suf- 
ficiently disturbed to ask fundamental, fright- 
ening questions. One also sees that in each in- 
stance mentioned, there is given a reassuring 
answer which does not flow naturally from the 
situation as first stated. The consolation is too 
pat. The conversion of the meek little man in 
“Focus” into an outraged fighter against human 
injustice does not ring true. If life in the Amer- 
ican army was really as bitter for a Jewish sol- 
dier as the nightmarish experiences of Noah 
Ackerman would indicate, there is small reason 
to trust the triumph of the forces of light. The 
weakness of the various books that I have men- 
tioned lies not in the fact that the author in each 
case offers the suggestion that all will be well— 
great art can be joyous and hopeful—but in the 
dichotomy between his presentation and his con- 
clusion. The alarm is genuine but the literary 
presentation appears to consist of a moment of 
panic, followed by whistling in the dark, of 
which the depressing “Act of Faith” is the best 
example. One has an uneasy feeling that the 
Jewish soldier who bravely parts with his pistol 
to provide his buddies with a good time is not 
really going to enjoy himself at that party in 
Paris. The virtues of these books have been pri- 
marily reportorial. ‘Their fatal defect in the 
development of the central thesis lies in the ap- 
pearance of a deus ex machina salvation through 
the application of a mechanical formula which 
is derived from the ideological bent of the author 
—his liberalism or radicalism. ‘The faith de- 
scribed comes from an a priori ideological posi- 
tion rather than from an integrated view of 
character and society. 


It is an indication of the superficiality of the 
approach that the interest is so topical, that it 
is so closely allied to the fluctuations of the cur- 
rent scene in the United States. Organized 
anti-Semitism recedes, the memory of the crema- 
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torium fades, and the wound which gaped for 
a moment closes. 


NOVELs wuHicH appeared in the fifties mark 

another phase in the adjustment of the Amer- 
ican Jew. Take, for instance, that much-ma- 
ligned novel “Marjorie Morningstar,” by Her- 
man Wouk, which became a national best-seller 
a year or two ago and which will soon be released 
as a Hollywood “colossal.” Few books have 
aroused so much agitation in the American Jew- 
ish community. Avant-garde literary critics 
jumped at it with a fury merited by greater 
works. Rabbis denounced it as a libel on Juda- 
ism. Jewish Center forums discussed it ad 
nauseam and all the while the American public 
bought thousands of copies weekly. 

“Marjorie Morningstar” is a mildly satirical 
portrait of the American Jewish middle-class, “A 
Cook’s tour of comfortable bourgeois Judaism,” 
a critic called it. You see the conventionality, 
the limitations, the lack of religious commit- 
ment, even in the practice of religious ceremo- 
nies—in short, ‘the mean, sensual man.” This 
is the background. 

But the real theme is ““How is a girl to be hap- 
py?” Should she have a career, be promiscuous 
or abide by the conventional pattern? Marjorie 
settles for marriage and children and is seen fi- 
nally as an active Hadassah member at ease in 
suburbia. It is a kind of Jewish “Main Street” 
and Marjorie is not too far removed from Sin- 
clair Lewis’ Carrol Kennicott. The form of the 
book is unwieldy, the characterization super- 
ficial and the style undistinguished, but one can- 
not deny the novel a surface realism. Wouk’s 
depiction of the mores and environment of the 
American middle-class Jew has as often the accu- 
racy of a photograph as the distortion of a cari- 
cature. Both elements are present. But the 
significance of the book, it seems to me, lies in 
the closeness of the Jewish “Main Street” or 
Central Park West, to its American Gentile equi- 
valent. Marjorie in her struggles and desires is 
a typical American girl of a certain class. Non- 
Jewish Americans, mostly women, I am sure, 
bought the book in the hundreds of thousands 
not because they were looking for something 
exotic, or trying to understand an alien way of 
life, but because they could identify themselves 
with the problems of the main character and 
these were not Jewish problems. The acceptance 
of the American social pattern is so complete, 
the absence of specific Jewish values so marked, 
that the chief characters become interchange- 
able. Marjorie can be any respectable young 
matron who once had dreams of a career. 
Though the author stresses her ethnic origins 
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these are not significant for the general reader 
no matter how they irritate Jews. As far as I 
know, she is the first Jewish heroine of fiction 
to be accepted by the general public as a repre- 
sentative American girl rather than a quaint, or 
sinister, or romantic alien figure. That, in my 
opinion, is the importance of the book. With- 
out physical assimilation, the psychic assimila- 
tion of the American Jew is so far-reaching that 
the gilded ghettos within which American Jew- 
ish communities cohere have become indistin- 
guishable replicas of the non-Jewish world. The 
paradoxical physical cohesiveness and cultural 
assimilation of the American Jew appear clearly 
in Wouk’s book. 

The same literary critics who scorned best- 
seller Wouk for shallowness and triviality have 
hailed Saul Bellow as the first American Jewish 
writer of authentic literary importance. The 
critical accolade which greeted the appearance 
of ““The Adventures of Augie March” some two 
years ago was of the kind rendered a major tal- 
ent. Enthusiasm for Bellow is now a sign of 
literary sophistication but whether it is more 
than a fad remains to be seen. Certainly he has 
abundant energy and poetic verve. With the 
same cast of characters, the unscrupulous busi- 
nessman, the pathetic failure, he manages to es- 
cape from the stereotype. His Augie has been 
proclaimed by one of the ablest of the younger 
critics, Leslie Fiedler, as the most interesting 
character ever projected by a Jewish writer in 
America. And the chorus of praise swells un- 
diminished. 


“The Adventures of Augie March,” as the 
title indicates, is a picaresque novel. Augie is 
a poor Chicago boy growing up during the de- 
pression. His background, family and friends 
come richly alive. There is a fascinating gallery 
of go-getter Jews but, instead of the usual na- 
turalistic debunking, you find a mingling of 
realism and romance which is sometimes far- 
fetched (as in the Gentile wife Thea and her 
eagle), but which more often makes the char- 
acters full-bodied and exciting. Augie and 
most of the main characters are Jewish but there 
are few explicit references to Jewish problems 
as such, though in an earlier work, “The Vic- 
tim,” Bellow had dealt with anti-Semitism. ‘The 
Adventures of Augie March” begins with a dec- 
laration: “I am an American, Chicago-born, 
Chicago that somber city—and go at things as 
I have taught myself, free style, and will make 
the record my own way, first to knock, first 
admitted; sometimes an innocent knock, some- 
times not so innocent.” No formula is append- 
ed in conclusion and whatever truths emerge 
are the truths of life as it is lived. There are 
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almost no overt references to Augie’s exper. 
ences as a Jew. This makes the book particularly 
interesting from the point of view of our dis. 
cussion. Of his childhood in a slum Augie says; 
“Sometimes we were chased, stoned, bitten and 
beat up for Christ killers . . . but I never had 
any special pain from it or brooded, being by 
and large too larky and boisterous to take it to 
heart, and looked at it as needing no more spe. 
cial explanation than the stone-and-bat wars of 
the street gangs.” 

Bellow does the same thing in a novelett 
“Seize the Day”—in which quite 4 different 
character takes the same attitude. ‘There, th 
weakling main character, who is a gloomy fail. 
ure instead of a gay success, is asked if he hy 
suffered from anti-Semitism and he answer 
curtly; “I can’t afford to notice.” Like Augie, 
he can’t be bothered by this—no matter how 
much else bothers him. 

Augie March is presented as an integral part 
of the American scene. He is authentically 
Jewish in his eagerness, his ability, his imagina- 
tion. He is just as authentically American. A 
bolder creation than the pale, merely typical 
Marjorie, he is already on the way to physical 
as well as cultural assimilation. Absorbed in 
the tempo of American life he has left the Jew- 
ish community—not only through intermar- 
riage. (Augie’s wives are Gentile and no word 
of concern is wasted on this aspect—it is no 
problem for Augie.) Marjorie will go to the 
synagogue and attend Hadassah meetings— 
Augie is on the way out. Both reports are true 
but, in this respect, Marjorie is more representa- 
tive of contemporary American Jewry. 

I have telescoped the American Jewish novel 
into a kind of progression—from the immigrant 
novel in which the writer describes the struggle 
of adaptation to the new world: sometimes in 
positive, sometimes in negative terms, followed 
by the temporary recoil of the forties, onto the 
threshold of assimilation, cultural if not physical, 
of the present. It is a neat scheme and I wish 
to warn you against its very neatness. Actually, 
one can think of many works of fiction which 
refuse to be put into place so conveniently. The 
pattern I have described is rough; it requires 
considerable qualifications but the basic outline 
appears to me to be accurate. 


However, I wish to conclude with a novel 

which does not fit into the scheme. It is a 
work of art which I cannot manipulate into the 
illustration of a trend. I refer to ‘‘The Sacrifice,” 
written by Adele Wiseman, a Canadian girl of 
twenty-eight. The book appeared last year and 
enjoyed a tremendous critical, though not popu- 
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lar, success. On the surface it appears to be a 
throw-back to the immigrant novel. Abraham 
and Sarah, whose sons, Moses and Jacob, have 
been murdered in a pogrom in a Ukrainian vil- 
lage, come to settle in a small town in Canada 
with their one remaining son, Isaac. Actually, 
the novel becomes a profound allegory of Jewish 
experience through history. Abraham, the 
butcher, like the patriarch, has a God-given mis- 
son—to plant his seed in the new land. He 
adheres to it despite recurrent sacrifices such as 
the deaths of Moses, Jacob and—later—of the 
remaining son, Isaac, and despite a distortion of 
the concept of sacrifice in his insane murder of 
a female temptress, Leah. Allegory can be ex- 
tremely irritating, if it is too mechanically con- 
sistent. But here is no series of walking abstrac- 
tions with human labels. The extraordinary 
achievement of Adele Wiseman lies in the fact 
that the story moves convincingly on two levels, 
the realistic and the poetic. The characters of 
the cast, the fanatically religious butcher, the 
sceptical son, the town shohet and the saloon 
keeper, the town “bad woman,” are depicted 
with humor and tenderness. ‘The people are 
poignantly alive and the author is equally adept 
at rendering the folklore quality of the older 
generation and the up-to-date dialogue of the 
grandsons. The specific tragedy of the individ- 
uals is powerfully developed and one is absorbed 
in the lives of these particular people and in the 
terrible climax, as one should be in a good story. 
At the same time the whole is suggestive, as poet- 
ty is suggestive. The realistic scene is haunted and 
the agony of the individuals comprehends more 
than their particular suffering. The recurrent 
symbol is the sacrifice of Isaac demanded by God 
—‘the completed circle, when the maker of the 
sacrifice and the sacrifice himself and the De- 
mander who is the Receiver of the sacrifice are 
poised together, and life flows into eternity, and 
for a moment all three are as one.” Within 
the book, God does not stay His hand; the ram 
does not appear; the various sacrifices of mar- 
tyrdom, devotion and madness must take place. 
And all the while the inner dialogue between 
Abraham, the butcher, and his Maker goes on. 
The fundamental questions about God and the 
fate of His people are asked. Abraham ends his 
days in a madhouse where he continues his 
spiritual quest; the grandsons of the butcher and 
the shohet are far removed from the torments 
and dreams of their forefathers. Or so it ap- 
pears. But one boy says to the other, ‘There 
is a war on in Palestine,’ and announces that he 
is going to go to help start a new country—it 
is only one sentence but the suggestion of con- 
tinuity is there. 
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If Adele Wiseman fulfills the hopes raised by 
her first book we may well be in the presence of 
a major American Jewish writer. The Jewish 
awareness of this young writer is not a journal- 
istic response to the immediate political or social 
pressures of the period but a deeply-felt and 
creative attempt to examine the Jewish experi- 
ence in imaginative terms. 
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The Plus Side 
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of Little Rock: 


by Albert Vorspan 


| Ppshiees Rock is a symbol of America’s shame. 

Levittown, Pennsylvania, is proof that the 
shame is nation-wide and that the Southern part 
of the U.S. has no monopoly on hatred and law- 
lessness. The cruelty vented on helpless persons 
—these things have happened and there is no 
cancelling them out. They have happened in the 
South and they have happened, in different 
ways, in the North; and they will happen again. 

Yet, there is in this instance some truth in the 
battered bromide that “every cloud has its silver 
lining.” In the pattern of race relations during 
the past few years, the most shocking incidents 
have often produced a sobering effect. Violence 
has often boomeranged, often advancing the 
very cause it was intended to destroy. There are 
numerous examples. 

When mobsters over-reached themselves in 
Clinton, Tennessee, the previously divided and 
fearful community united in alarm and came to 
their senses. Integration is now proceeding 
quietly in Clinton. When the grade school was 
dynamited in Nashville, the explosion served to 
mobilize the decent forces of the community 
and to isolate the hate-peddlers and agitators. 
Nashville put a firm stop to their dangerous 
nonsense and went about its business. Similarly, 
in Levittown, Pennsylvania, the mobs howled 
outside the home of the Myers, the first Negro 
family in the community, until somebody felled 
a police sergeant with a rock. That startled the 
community to an awareness of what they were 
doing to themselves. The mob dissolved. The 
Little Rock violence has likewise set in motion 
some positive developments of incalculable po- 
tentiality. 

What are some of these positive developments? 

First, Governor Faubus and Little Rock suc- 
ceeded in accomplishing something which all the 
pleas of the nation’s integrationists had been un- 
able to secure: the direct and vigorous involve- 
ment of the President of the United States. 
Many civil rights leaders have felt that a major 
weakness in the desegregation process has been 
the aloof detachment of the President. Time 
after time, President Eisenhower had been urged 
to exert the immense moral prestige which re- 


Albert Vorspan is the executive secretary of the Com- 
mission on Social Action of the Union of American 
Hebrew Congregations and its affiliated federations. With 
Rabbi Eugene Lipman, he is the co-author of Justice and 
Judaism—The Work of Social Action, recently published 
by the Union of American Hebrew Congregations. 


sides in his office and his person but to little avail, 
The President contented himself with a cool 
hands-off policy, punctuated by an occasional 
platitude which only served to raise questions as 
to whether or not he personally approved of 
racial integration as set forth by the Supreme 
Court. 

Faubus pushed the President into the arena, 
It is clear that, whether he wanted to be 
there or not, the President is there in the 
smoke and the dust and he has no choice but to 
use the great powers of his office with all the 
vigor at his command. For the first time, the 
President has backed up a court’s decree on in- 
tegration with troops. He has used radio and 
television to carry his case to the people. He 
has discovered that the arts of diplomacy and 
statesmanship are as desperately needed in the 
civil rights fight as in other political ques- 
tions, and he has begun to strive actively to en- 
list the support of the moderates. Few incidents 
reveal these changes as graphically as the dis- 
patch with which President Eisenhower invited 
the Finance Minister of Ghana to have break fast 
at the White House upon learning that he had 
been refused service in a restaurant because of 
his color. 

Little Rock is certain to have a profound im- 
pact on the American political scene. It takes 
no great gift of prophecy to anticipate that, as 
of now, the Republicans seem certain to make 
new and significant inroads into the all-impor- 
tant Negro vote. Faubus is a Democrat, and 
most of his fellow Democratic politicians in the 
South have either cheered him from the side- 
lines, offering to hold his coat while he goes to 
the mat with Washington, or have carefully 
looked the other way. Senator John McClellan 
of Arkansas is typical. As the grave constitu- 
tional crisis unfolded in his own state, his lips 
were sealed and his eyes were fixed upon Jimmy 
Hoffa and his machinations a thousand miles 
away in Miami Beach. Northern Democrats 
are not unaware of all this, and they are 
thrashing about for a way to release themselves 
from the steely grip of the conservative Johns- 
ton-Rayburn group, thus re-asserting the liberal 
militancy which has been sacrificed before the 
idol of party unity. G. Mennen Williams, Gov- 
ernor of Michigan, has properly observed: ‘’The 
issues of Little Rock affect the very reason for 
the [Democratic] party’s being.” 

The spectre of what has happened in Little 
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Rock has also cast a long shadow over the debate 
in New York City on the Brown-Isaacs-Sharkey 
bill which would prohibit discrimination in pri- 
yate housing. Negro and other liberal leaders 
throw the challenge into the teeth of sweating 
politicians: let us give the answer to Little Rock 
by showing where we stand on our own segrega- 
tion problems! Northern mayors and governors 
will be under mounting pressure between now 
and the elections of 1958 and 1960 to demon- 
strate firm leadership in the advancement of 
civil rights. This pressure can be expected to 
produce further gains in the civil rights picture. 

What is true in the cities and states will be 
true of the U.S. Congress. Already such staunch 
advocates of civil rights as Javits and Douglas 
have declared that Little Rock points up the 
urgent necessity of putting stronger teeth in 
federal civil rights laws. At the very least, it 
now seems certain that the Civil Rights law 
which was enacted in 1957 will be vigorously 
implemented. 


HE CONTROVERSY about this legislation 

should not obscure the over-arching real- 
ity that this new law can extend the vote to 
hundreds of thousands who have been disenfran- 
chised; that it will mean an Assistant Attorney 
General specially charged with civil rights; and 
that a powerful Civil Rights Commission with 
subpoena power will have the authority to act 
effectively in support of democratic rights. This 
is a monumental gain, and its potential benefits 
for the South and for the nation as a whole are 
incalculable. When the Negroes of the South 
really have the vote, currents will be set into 
motion that will cause a fundamental re-align- 
ment of American political life. It will mark 
the doom of the politician of the South who now 
gets elected by the expedient of yelling “nigger” 
louder than his opponent. And, not less im- 
portant, it will be the coup de grace to the un- 
holy institution of Jim Crow. 


There is another plus as a result of Little Rock. 
Businessmen are coming increasingly to the con- 
clusion that they can’t sit this one out, that such 
spectacles as Little Rock are “bad for business.” 
The headline on a Wall Street Journal story from 
Little Rock, dated September 27, proclaims: 
“Businessmen Fear Race Troubles May Spread to 
State’s Factories.” It is no accident that the 
leading citizens of Little Rock, who finally as- 
sumed responsibility to help organize the mod- 
erates in the community, were composed prin- 
cipally of businessmen, one of whom served as 
chairman. Southern business is interwoven with 
national business. For example, Sears Roebuck 
has 300 selling units in the South; the A & P has 
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600 stores, Prudential Life some 5,000 em- 
ployees, in the Southern part of the country. 
Such national business organizations cannot tol- 
erate the kind of turmoil and chaos which fol- 
lows efforts to sabotage the law of the land. 
Winthrop Rockefeller, now an Arkansan who | 
has done a brilliant job of encouraging economic 
expansion in his adopted state, knows full well 
that the Little Rock episode has thrown a mon- 
key-wrench into all this work. The great busi- 
ness corporations of America can play a critical 
role in the desegregation drama, and the Eisen- 
hower Administration, which has such close links 
to the business community, is in a position to 
speed up this process considerably. 


THERE was another positive consequence 

of Little Rock. It brought into focus 
the challenge with which the segregation issue 
confronts the religious forces of American life. 
For racial segregation is, at bottom, a moral issue 
which is putting religion to a hard test. Has 
there ever been a more devastating indictment 
of Christianity than the pictures out of Little 
Rock of church-going folk consumed with 
hatred, shrieking: “Oh my God! The niggers 
are in the school!”? With the encouragement 
of President Eisenhower, Protestant, Catholic, 
and Jewish clergymen of Little Rock have as- 
sumed the task of moral leadership “in placing 
the issues in perspective.” The moral breakdown 
at Little Rock has cried out for affirmative re- 
ligious action. Perhaps now, better later than 
never, the spokesmen of religion in Little Rock 
will work together to put into practice the prin- 
ciples which all religions profess. 


There is also reason to hope that Little Rock 
will stir national religious bodies to a greater 
sense of urgency and a stronger measure of inter- 
religious cooperation. All American religious 
bodies are clearly on record in support of the 
Supreme Court’s decisions. But the gap between 
resolution and implementation is wide. For the 
Jewish community in particular, the strong par- 
ticipation of Christian bodies in the desegrega- 
tion process is indispensable. Experience in 
Southern cities—including Little Rock—has in- 
dicated the futility of expecting Jewish leaders 
to spearhead the integration cause. Where Chris- 
tian leaders are silent in the South, Jews are silent 
too. When Christians leaders take up the task 
of leadership, rabbis and Jewish laymen are us- 
ually able and willing to stand alongside and 
work together in the common cause. 


The segregation crisis profoundly affects the 
Jewish community in the South and the North. 
Southern Jews are restive and fearful; they feel 
their economic and social status threatened by 
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the segregation controversy. They are caught in 
the middle between the White Citizens Councils 
on the one hand, and their Negro customers on 
the other. Some of them out of expediency, and 
a few out of conviction, have joined the White 
Citizens Council. A third of the members of one 
Jewish congregation in South Carolina are mem- 
bers of the White Citizens Council. But this is 
an extreme example. By and large, the Southern 
Jew does not like segregation, but he is unwilling 
to expose himself to public calumny and econ- 
omic reprisals by identifying himself with the 
integrationist cause. He is deeply anxious about 
the dread possibility of increased anti-Semitism 
resulting from the high state of tension in the 
South. Generally, his prescription for avoiding 
anti-Semitism is to press the rabbi and national 
Jewish organizations to keep quiet about their 
integrationist stands. Rabbis in the South are in 
profound i inner conflict; they treat the segrega- 
tion issue with caution and are reluctant to get 
out in front unless and until their Christian 
colleagues assume the leadership. 


Jews in the North are finding that their anti- 
segregation position, maintained over the years 
in easy resolutions and self-righteous slogans, has 
come home to roost. Segregation is no longer a 
remote abstraction, like the caste system in India, 
about which it is easy enough to make the right 
noises. It is an immediate and burning problem 
which has fallen right into their laps—right in 
their own communities, right in their own 
blocks. The results have been mixed. 


IN New York Cry, as in other Northern 

cities where Jewish organizations have been 
militant and outspoken in their opposition 
to segregation, Jewish leaders now frequently 
feel like generals whose armies have suddenly 
deserted them. Many of their members have run 
off in dismay when their organizations applied 
their anti-segregation positions to such matters 
as the program to integrate New York City pub- 
lic schools and the Brown-Isaacs bill to prohibit 
discrimination in private housing. “Our mem- 
bers are in revolt,” a harried New York profes- 
sional of a major Jewish organization told me 
recently. In another large Northern city a group 
of Jews who had always fought segregation else- 
where threw up their hands—and their convic- 
tions—when a house in their neighborhood was 
about to be purchased by a Negro. Quickly, 
they bought up the house to maintain their own 


neighborhood undefiled. 


However, it would be wrong to suggest that 
the Jewish community is jettisoning its tradi- 
tional ideals of racial equality. Statistics show 
that, of all non-white religious groups in Ameri- 
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ca, Jews continue to hold the most liberal views 
on questions of race. But the gap between 
Northern Jews and the general average seems to 
be narrowing, and a disturbing number of active 
members of Jewish organizations in the North 
can now be heard to say: “Of course I don’t 
believe in segregation, but...” 


Considerable comfort is to be derived from 
the behavior of the Jewish groups in at least one 
embattled community. One of the distinctive 
features of the Levittown story is the firm unity 
of purpose and principle of the Jewish segment 
of the population in that community of 20,000 
families, only 10% of whom are Jewish. Acting 
unitedly through a Jewish Community Council, 
the Jews of Levittown clearly associated them- 
selves with Mr. and Mrs. Myer and fought for 
their American right to live where they wished, 
Even an ominous undertone of anti-Semitism, 
which now and then came to the surface, failed 
to deter the Jewish community from its un- 
equivocal support of the principle of equality. 


Along with all other Americans, Jews are 
faced with a moral challenge in the segregation 
crisis. In a sense, the Jew is especially involved 
because Judaism first gave the world the concept 
of man’s equality, and Jews have cherished 
through the ages their passion for social justice, 
Without this insatiable hunger for a better 
world, Judaism would be drained of its essential 
meaning. 


For Jew and non-Jew, for all Americans, it is 
imperative that Little Rock be placed in its 
proper perspective. One must look beyond this 
morning’s headlines to see the picture whole. 
The Supreme Court decisions on desegregation 
climaxed an unprecedented revolution in race 
relations which has been underway for the last 
two decades. In all areas of American life, the 
walls of segregation have been tumbling down. 
And, despite the well-publicized intransigence 
of some sections of the country, compliance with 
the Corrt’s decisions proceeds quietly in more 
than 750 school districts throughout the South. 
The direction in which our nation is going is 
clear. Though it will take time and patience, 
no one can deny that the United States is moving 
forward inexorably toward the fulfillment of 
the American dream of equality. 
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by Arthur 


NOTE: This is the second half of a chapter from Mr. 
Cohen’s forthcoming Martin Buber, written for the series, 
Studies in Contemporary Literature, edited by Erich Heller, 
and published in the United States by Hillary House— 
Humanities Press, New York. The book will appear about 
November 15. The first half of this chapter appeared 
in our October issue. Editor. 


THE PRIMARY concern of Judaism is the fash- 

ioning of a way for the Holy amid the con- 
crete. The two dimensions in which Judaism 
defines itself, that of history and Torah, form 
a dialectic which has never been interrupted. 


History presented the challenge of immediacy 
to which Judaism responds with the spontaneous 
answer preserved in both the Bible and the homi- 
letic literature of rabbinic Judaism. It also 
responds with the way of “Law”.’ The homily 
is the way of dialogue, whereby the person of 
God is addressed; the Law, the record of dia- 
logue, by means of which God’s path is charted 
through the concrete. Wherever Law is con- 
ceived as an immediate acknowledgement of the 
power of God, Law lives and participates in dia- 
logue. Wherever Law is eternalized, as if the 
Word of God is formed abstractly, apart from 
the situation which evokes it, the Law is seen 
as a defense against the Holy rather than as an 
opening to it. 


Martin Buber has, throughout his life, sought 
the Holy within the concrete. The history of 
Jewish religion has been the record of struggles 
to preserve the concrete against the incursions 
of fixity and encrustation, and the pressure of 
social upheaval and catastrophe to insulate and 
strengthen the community against the threat of 
the concrete. By the late seventeenth century 


1 One of the misfortunes, to which the Rabbinic litera- 
ture testifies abundantly, was the translation of the Bible 
into Greek. Among other terms miserably rendered by 
the Greek language are the Hebrew terms, “Halakhah” 
and “Torah.” These terms are conventionally translated 
as Law, a rendering of the Greek ‘‘nomos” and the Latin 
“lex.” “Halakhah,” however, means “the way” or, bet- 
ter still, “the path which man follows.” ‘‘Torah” includes 
considerably more than “Halakhah.” ‘‘Torah” not only 
charts man’s way through creation (halakhah) but con- 
tains the legend whereby that way is to be understood. As 
such, “Torah” means “teaching” in all its facets. The 
legalism which has been unfortunately imputed to Jewish 
doctrine results from the harmless inadequacy of the Greek 
language, the apologetic passion of the Gospels, and the 
wanton oversimplification of twenty centuries of Christian 
commentators. 
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Martin Buber: The Bible and Hasidism 


A. Cohen 


religious spontaneity had well-nigh disappeared. 
The formalization of the Jewish way and the 
victory of Jewish scholasticism had been achiev- 
ed. The course of events which began in the 
Middle Ages had reached, by the seventeenth 
century, the point of stagnation. What had been 
a search for the reason of divine revelation in 
the days of Maimonides and Jehuda Ha-levi had, 
by the time of the Gaon of Vilna, resulted in 
the separation of speculation from the study of 
Torah. Whereas the great Mishneh Torah of 
Maimonides was produced in an effort to crys- 
tallize the principles of Law through the intro- 
duction of rational procedure and theological 
system, the studies of the Talmudic centers of 
seventeenth and eighteenth-century Poland had 
devitalized the concrete and eviscerated rational 
procedure of the speculative problems. which 
made its method meaningful. What remained 
was a highly aristocratic, casuistic, and arcane 
study of legal precedent and implication. Legis- 
lation was defined for a world which no longer 
existed and which, it was realized, might exist 
again only in the days of the Messiah. There 
is a touching innocence, both admirable in piety 
and self-delusive, in the passion with which 
scholars concerned themselves with the study 
of the methods and laws of sacrifice to be re- 
stored in the Messianic age. ‘This is the theology 
of the concrete (even where Judaism is most 
incomprehensible it is always the world of con- 
cretion that concerns it) turned on its head— 
for the concrete that Jewish scholasticism pur- 
sued was one cut off from the grandeur and 
misery of the human situation that surrounded 
it. 


Meanincrvt life within the concrete is always 

hard to sustain. It occurs infrequently in 
human history and perishes rapidly. Man pushes 
too quickly beyond what is given to him in search 
of finalities and ultimate resolutions. He returns 
with his precious parcel of abstraction to dis- 
cove that the world for which he has prepared 
his thought has vanished. Living within the 
concrete is rarely achieved through the transmis- 
sion of communicable teaching or doctrine. It 
is learned, to the extent that it can be learned, 
from other human beings who, by the gesture 
and form of their relation to immediacy, com- 
municate directly. 


The community of Hasidim, ‘“‘those who keep 
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faith with the covenant,”® was founded in the 
early eighteenth century by Rabbi Israel ben 
Eliezer of Mezbizh (called the Baal Shem Tov, 
1700-60). The Baal Shem Tov, Master of the 
Good Name, was not a teacher in any ordinary 
sense. Unlike St. Francis, the intimacies of 
whose life and teaching are organized and pre- 
served by St. Bonaventura, Baal Shem has left 
only legend upon legend to recall his life. Al- 
though numerous pamphlets and volumes pur- 
porting to retell the authentic words that the 
Baal Shem spoke are preserved, each is shot 
through with inaccuracy and imaginative enthu- 
siasm. This, too, is characteristic of Hasidim— 
a tradition which has little use for the recorded 
word or the artfully recollected story.* 

Hasidism is not a teaching, but a manner of 
community. Unlike most religious teaching, 
that of St. Francis or the Buddha, which press 
forward to community and life, Hasidism pro- 
ceeds by the reverse path. Theology and teach- 
ing follow upon life, follow it, moreover, in its 
hour of disintegration. In its moment of as- 
sertion, Hasidism proceeds by the way of oral 
instruction and example, rather than by the 
means of written and argued doctrine. 


THE Baa SHeEM, for upon him alone have we 
room to concentrate, is the founder, Buber 
affirms, of the greatest religious movement in 
“the history of the spirit.”* It is particularly 
just that Hasidism should have emerged in the 
most tumultuous hour of trial which Judaism 
had known since the days of the dispersion. 
Judaism is an eschatological faith. Whatever 
the efforts of modern-day Jewish scholars to 
convert Judaism into a practical, adjustable, and 
fundamentally boring affair of the spirit, Juda- 
ism is most profoundly herself when she is 
turned, through history, to the future. Escha- 


2 “The Early Masters,” Tales of the Hasidim, Vol. I, 
p. 2, Schocken Books, 1947. 

3 A fault which obtains in most of Buber’s reconstruc- 
tion of the Hasidic tradition. One is troubled by Buber’s 
conscious effort to make the stories he preserves aesthetical- 
ly appealing and coherent; whereas it is precisely the 
ejaculatory directness of Hasidic teaching which carries 
much of its power. This fault is partially acknowledged 
and corrected in the Tales of the Hasidim, which he pre- 
pared some forty years after most of his earlier writing on 
Hasidism had been completed. See also the forthcoming 
study of Hasidism by Gershom Scholem, in which the 
historical perspective promises to exceed the theological. 

# “In a century which was, apart from this, not very 
productive, religiously obscure Polish and Ukrainian Jewry 
produced the greatest phenomenon we know in the history 
of the spirit, something which is greater than any solitary 
genius in art or in the world of thought, a society which 
lives by its faith.’ “The Beginnings of Hasidism,” 
Hasidism, Philosophical Library, 1948; Mamre, Melbourne 
Press, 1946, p. 4. 
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tology is always dangerous, however. When 
history suffers its cruelest agonies, eschatology 
risks becoming apocalyptic, and the yawning 
abyss of apocalypse releases inevitably the de. 
mons of gnostic temptation. 

The seventeenth century witnessed one of the 
most extreme and violent persecutions of Jew 
which the West had known. In 1648 the Cossack 
hetman Bogdan Chmielnitki had led a peasant 
army in insurrection against their Polish land. 
lords. While en route to their objective they 
fell upon another target of their anger, the Jew. 
ish townsfolk, who were frequently employed 
as stewards for the landed aristocracy. It ha 
been estimated that 100,000 Jews perished be. 
tween 1648 and 1658.° The Jewish community 
was rent and devastated. Such disaster could not 
but be viewed as the suffering which accom. 
panies the advent of the Messiah. 

A people passionate for salvation are rarely 
patient. The wise prepare their souls and con. 
sult the Psalter to still their anguish, but the 
activists are willing at such junctures to take 
profound and dangerous risks. 

Sabbatai Zevi (1625-76)° was apparently 3 
quite undistinguished person—neither a scholar 
nor a mystic of particular stature. Through the 
accident of association (his fame is to be credited 
rather to his considerably more brilliant disciple, 
Nathan of Gaza), Sabbatai Zevi emerged from 
the psychotic obscurity to which he would have 
been fated to the self-proclamation of his Mes- 
siahship in 1666 and his subsequent apostasy to 
Islam in 1667.’ The catastrophe of Sabbatianism 
follows in the wake not of Sabbatai’s enunciation 
of his Messianic mission, but of his conversion, 
with thousands of followers, to Islam. The 
problem of Sephardic® and Galician Jewry, 
which were deeply impressed with Sabbatian 
doctrine, was the double problem of Redemption 
and the reconciliation of such redemption with 
what was apparently the consummate evil of 
apostasy. The spirit in Jewish life, to which 
Hasidism provided a response, was produced by 


® Consult the magnificent novel of Isaac Bashevis 
Singer, Satan in Goray, The Noonday Press, 1955, for per- 
haps the most profound recreation of the apocalyptic 
atmosphere that formed in the wake of this disaster. 

6 Gershom Scholem, Major Trends in Jewish Mysticism, 
Schocken Books, New York, 1946, for his exhaustive treat- 
ment of Sabbatian theology. 

* “Sabbatianism and Mystical Heresy,” idem, pp. 286- 
324. 


8 Sephardic Jewry was that portion of the European 
Jewish population which was dispersed throughout South- 
ern Europe following the expulsion of the Jewish com- 
munity of Spain from 1391 to 1498.. Many thousands of 
these Jews were crypto-Jews (Marranos) who outwardly 
observed the forms of Christian worship but secretly main- 
tained their Jewish religious life. 
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When ite Sabbatian conviction that only by the drag- 
atology ying of life beyond the pale of law and con- 
Awning finuity into a nether world of consummated 
the de. fil would the regimen which sustains an un- 
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its processes the redemption would be achieved 
ind the Messiah legitimated. In a peculiar sense 
the rise of antinomian heresy was intended as a 
onfirmation that the Messiah had come, that 
the old world had ended, and the world beyond 
hw had been realized. 

Though the Baal Shem was intimately aware 
of Sabbatianism, he did not form his world in 
sologetic answer to its challenge. It was his 
uniqueness that he undertook to repair the world 
by accepting it. In the difference between an 
attitude of passive acceptance and that which 
the Baal Shem adopted lies the great accomplish- 
ment of Hasidism. 






THE First and foremost principle of Hasidic 


teaching, Buber believes, is the concept of a life 
of fervor and exalted joy. It is indubitable that 
ill great religions have as their objective the 
achievement of a joy which transcends the pal- 
pable suffering which the experience of the 
world abundantly supplies. Some traditions 
achieve this joy by training man to surpass the 
limiting dimensions of terrestrial enjoyment, to 
pass out of this earth and flesh into the world 
of contemplation. Such traditions—ascetic and 
monastic Christianity and Hinayana Buddhism 
are examples—supply a discipline whereby the 
reality of life is perfected only by the seizure 
in the spirit of a world unseen or a world to 
come. Hasidism had no such choice. Contem- 
plation in the Western or Eastern sense would 
have destroyed Judaism. The anchor of Jewish 
life resided in the masses of poor and despairing 
Jews who were either to be reassured or allowed 
to perish. The failure of Sabbatianism and the 
entrance of Messianic hope into the daily stream 
of life did not destroy such hope, but served 
only to redirect attention to the world as it was 
and is. The Messianic hope was revived. Though 
each Jew continued to anticipate his ultimate 
redemption, he began once again to prepare the 
work of redemption. Instead of forcing re- 
demption (as the Sabbatians had done) or de- 
manding of God that he act at man’s bidding, 
Hasidism sought to restore the balance of life. 
The end of Hasidic prayer and life was to do 
the work of redemption—to do all with such 
joy, dedication, clarity of intention, and holy 
purpose as to raise up time to eternity and bring 
earth and heaven closer. It has been and remains 
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the task of Israel to reunite the Divine Presence 
(which, according to Jewish belief, wanders 
throughout the Exile of the World) and the 
Holy One, to return the fragments of creation 
to their unity and integrity. 

It is remarkable that a tradition; such as 
Hasidism, should find in a twentieth-century 
thinker such passionate espousal. Yet it is not 
surprising if one is clear about the primary di- 
rection of Buber’s thought. 

There are two passages which Buber has writ- 
ten, one in the introduction to The Legend of 
the Baal Shem: 

The legend is the myth of I and Thou, of the 

caller and the called, the finite which enters into 

the infinite and the infinite which has need of the 
finite. 
and the other as a dedication in his affecting little 
book, Ten Rungs: 
For there is no rung of being on which we cannot 
find the holiness of God everywhere and at all 
times. 

The first passage was written in 1907, and the 
passage of dedication was written in 1947. In 
the intervening period the position which Buber 
developed in I and Thou had been formally 
elaborated; yet there is an unbreakable continu- 
ity, the character of which we should observe 
more closely. 


HE LEGENDs of the Baal Shem are called myth. 
Buber here, as in other areas, enjoys his ac- 
cesses of romantic exaggeration. He polarizes 
myth, which bursts out of life, with the “Law”. 
He observes that Judaism, in its attempt to de- 
fine and fix the eternal lines of man’s passage 
through time, struggles to suppress myth. He 
exaggerates, no doubt, the historical and theo- 
logical opposition of Halakhah, the definitions 
of Oral Law, and Aggada, the homiletic and folk 
exegesis of Scripture. Beneath his unnecessarily 
rhapsodic language is the conviction that the 
power which life possesses to fashion its own 
meaning and supply its own sustenance cannot 
be suppressed. Life struggles to surpass and ful- 
fill its limitations, to transform the given from 
factum brutum into factum ineffabile. Legend 
projects beyond order and returns to it. The 
given is no less given, but is, in the wake of 
transformation, now welcomed, no longer op- 
posed. 
The Hasidic genius lay in the ability to fashion 
a community in which creation was raised up, 
was “infinitized” by the fact of no longer view- 
ing it under the judgment of rejection and sepa- 
ration. The finite entered the infinite by af- 
firming the portion which it shares with divinity. 
Creation is divine if it be considered such. 
In sum, the Hasidic vision anticipates the uni- 
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verse of I and Thou and implies its essential 
character. The Hasidic world, which, alas, sur- 
vives only in books and its few degenerated com- 
munities, was a world in which the I and Thou 
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was spoken. The holiness of God, according to 
Hasidism, was wherever man chose to find it and 
open himself to its greeting. The work of Martin 
Buber is but a commentary on this conviction, 


Lord Balfour: Philosopher 


by Israel T. Naamani 


a Steve JaMes BaLFour is remembered now 

mostly for the Declaration bearing his 
name. This year marks the fortieth anniversary 
of the famous British document, issued on 
November 2, 1917, which favored the estab- 
lishment of a Jewish National Home in Palestine. 


Lord Balfour (1848-1930) as Secretary for 
Scotland (1886), Chief Secretary for Ireland 
(1887-91), Prime Minister (1902-1905), For- 
eign Secretary (1916-1920), and as a leader of 
the Conservative Party for more than fifty years 
won for himself, of course, a place in English 
history. But Balfour, in addition, was an emi- 
nent philosopher whose works and ideas elicited 
some lively comments at the end of the 19th 
century and the beginning of the 20th. “That 
practical politics and speculative philosophy may 
inhabit the same brain, however incredible the 
co-tenancy” struck many Englishmen as a most 
gratifying phenomenon. Even one of Balfour’s 
severest critics, the theologian Principal Fair- 
bairn—who once described Balfour as a “bril- 
liant amateur,” and one of his books as “re- 
deemed by its digressions”’—could not help but 
point out as early as 1895 that Balfour’s writings 
were “a remarkable achievement for a statesman, 
and gives to the state the happy assurance that 
a mind which may yet control its destinies has 
visions of higher and more enduring things than 
the strife of parties, the collision of interests or 
the jealousies of classes.” 


As I am writing these lines, I have before me 
the eighth edition, and by no means the last, of 
Balfour’s Foundations of Belief, originally pub- 
lished in 1895. On the table also are his other 
speculative books: In Defence of Philosophic 
Doubt (1879), Essays and Addresses (1893), 
Theism and Humanism (1915), Theism and 
Thought (1923), and several of his articles in 
contemporary British publications. 


It is impossible not to agree with T. S. Eliot, 





Dr. Naamani is on the faculty of the University of 
Louisville and executive director of the Bureau of Jewish 
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who in reviewing Theism and Humanism wrote 
that it was “‘a brilliant book, all the more re. 
markable for the circumstances under which it 
appears. It would be a noteworthy philosophical 
event at any time.” ‘This comment by Eliot js 
even more applicable perhaps to Balfour’s Foun- 
dations of Belief, although T. H. Huxley, the 
“father” of agnosticism, seemed to think that 
“the brilliancy which hovers over the pages of 
the Foundations of Belief is sometimes so vague 
and shifty that, like a hostile search-light, it 
often spreads confusion when it professes to illu- 
minate. . . . Even now, I am not quite sure of 
Mr. Balfour’s meaning. For it may be that 
‘Natural Science,’ like ‘Naturalism’ and ‘Phe- 
nomenon,’ is used in a sense different from that 
employed by the rest of the world.” 


By the “rest of the world” presumably Huxley 
meant other philosophers. Now it was precisely 
Balfour’s style—felicitous, fluent and _ neatly 
turned—that made his works readable by all, 
not merely the professional dealers in ideas. As 
an editorial in the London Spectator put it, 
Balfour’s writings “Shave encouraged plain men 
to make incursions into philosophy which they 
would not have attempted without his guid- 
ance. .. . No doubt many metaphysicians and 
mathematicians have been fluttered by Mr. Bal- 
four’s debonair or negligent handling of axioms 
and phrases which they regard as almost sacred. 
But if the object of philosophers is to relate the 
eternal verities to the common experience of life, 
it is just as well that as many plain people a 
possible should understand what is being done 
on their behalf. Mr. Balfour has certainly ex- 
pressed himself in language that can be readily 
understood.” 


W. T. Stead, the eccentric but keen editor of 
the Review of Reviews, did not think that Bal- 
four’s books were easy reading for the ‘‘un- 
learned” person. Nevertheless, he wrote: ‘“The 
philosophic mind relaxes in a sympathetic smile 
at the thought of the innumerable fine ladies, 
who ‘for love of Arthur,’ as they might have 
said in the days of the Table Round, have given 
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themselves over to tiresome days and laborious 
nights if so be they might be able to say they 
had mastered his mystery and perceived, how- 
ever dimly, some shadowy outline of his drift.” 


Before treating the major tenets of his phi- 
losophy, it might be well to take a look at 
Balfour through the eyes of some contempora- 
ries. Most of them, especially the masses, 
yenerated him despite his noble ancestry and 
aristocratic exterior. Also, despite his almost 
studied slackness and sartorial inelegance, he was 
very pleasant to look upon—tall (six-feet-two) , 
stooping, large head, a prodigiously high fore- 
head, fresh complexion, blue eyes and a ready 
mile. An anonymous political commentator 
once pictured him as “‘spinsterish and architec- 
tural.” 


Count Sforza, at one time Italian Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, described Balfour as “‘a democrat 
in spite of his aristocratic background ... but 
what is probably true of Balfour is that he lacked 
real sympathy for the rising classes, for the mil- 
lions who had been enfranchized. Through su- 
perior intelligence he understood that there was 
no use in building sand-banks against the rising 
waves.” 


A. G. Gardiner, editor of the London Daily 
News and one of the best-known English pub- 
licists, wrote: “It was Disraeli who said that if 
you would govern men you must be superior to 
them or despise them. Lord Balfour has suc- 
ceeded in being and doing both. Nature and cir- 
cumstance combined to give him the signature 
of the Eminent Person, and he can no more help 
filling the part than a black beetle can help being 
a black beetle, or a man of six-foot-two can help 
being conspicuous in a crowd of five-feet-eights. 
If he is superior, he is not so by deliberation, and 
if he despises us, there is no element of egotism in 
the attitude.” 


Zionists have called him the Second Cyrus, 
equating Balfour with the Persian ruler who 
granted the Jews the right to return to Palestine 
from the Babylonian Exile. Millions of Zionists 
in the ghettos of Eastern Europe and in the syna- 
gogues of London and New York lit memorial 
candles when he passed away in 1930. Yet mil- 
lions of Irishmen called him “Bloody Balfour” 
and burned him in effigy for the oppressive mea- 
sures taken against their country when he was 
Chief Secretary for Ireland. 


BaAtrour was generally conceded to be the ablest 

political leader in the House of Commons at 
the end of the 19th century. Rarely had the 
British Parliament had as brilliant a debater as 
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he—“one who could riddle a case or tear a pro- 
posal to rags... with such triumphant ease.” Yet 
Balfour was awkward on the public platform 
when he discussed his philosophical postulates. 
At the end of his University of Glasgow Gifford 
Lectures, which provided the basis for his The- 
ism and Humanism and Theism and Thought, 
one of his listeners remarked that Balfour “has a 
stammer in his thoughts.” 


Not so Balfour in his philosophic writings. 
There is no stammer in the easy and gracious 
flow of his prose. Consider the following: 


I like to think of the human race, from what- 
ever stock its members may have sprung, in what- 
ever age they may be born, whatever creed they 
may profess, together in the presence of the One 
Reality, engaged, not wholly in vain, in spelling 
out some fragments of its message. All share its 
being; to none are its oracles wholly dumb. 


There were many in Great Britain who won- 
dered what made this practical Scotsman think 
about “the non-utilitarian problems of Why? 
Whence? Whether? on the verge of the Un- 
known.” Editor Stead had a partial answer. “Mr. 
Balfour,” he said, “‘was not born a Presbyterian 
for nothing. He is the countryman at once of 
David Hume and of John Knox and in his pres- 
ent phase he uses the method of one to support 
the conclusions of the other.” 


Actually when Balfour went to Cambridge 
in the 1860’s he had a “‘very small equipment” of 
philosophy and of science. ‘Dead systems,” he 
wrote, “seemed to me of no more interest than 
abandoned fashions.” What shocked him at 
Cambridge was the scientific agnosticism of the 
two fashionable philosophers of that time, Mill 
and Spencer. Balfour’s In Defense of Philosophic 
Doubt was a keen analysis of the “logical diffi- 
culties” of these two thinkers. 


In a later work, The Foundations of Belief, 
Balfour struck out even more forcefully against 
philosophers in general. “The framers of ethical 
systems are either philosophers who are unable 
to free themselves from the unfelt bondage of 
customary opinion, or advocates who find it 
safer to exercise their liberty of speculation in re- 
spect to premises about which nobody cares, than 
in respect to conclusions which might bring them 
into conflict with the police.” 


Thus Balfour is specific in pointing to human 
needs, not to ephemeral theories, as the only 
topics for the primary consideration of philoso- 
phers. To him faith is a fact and freedom a 
reality. He is not prepared to abandon either 
merely because he cannot explain it. Moreover, 
he adds, the scientists cannot explain them away, 
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either. They cannot even explain many things 
in their own spheres. 


The philosopher, says Balfour, “refuses—in 
theory—to assume anything which requires 
proof.” Balfour, however, assumes “the com- 
mon-sense outlook upon life, not the whole body 
of science.” The philosopher admits “no ground 
of knowledge but reason.” Balfour, on the other 
hand, recognizes in fact that “the whole human 
race, including the philosopher himself, lives by 
faith alone.” The philosopher asks what creed 
reason requires him to accept, but Balfour asks 
“on what terms the creed which is in fact ac- 
cepted can most reasonably be held.” Moreover, 
the philosopher thinks “that within the unchang- 
ing limits of his system an appropriate niche can 
be found for any new discovery as it arises.” Bal- 
four’s view is that “the contents of a system are 
always reacting on its fundamental principles, so 
that no philosophy can flatter itself that it will 
not be altered out of all recognition as knowlebge 
grows.” 


Balfour claims that Mill, Spencer, Darwin, et 
al., were conscious of matter “in a subjective way 
induced by objective agencies which are un- 
known and unknowable,” such as time, space, 
motion, form, etc. Now, then, if certitudes of 
science are lost in the depth of unfathomable 
mystery, it may be (in the concise paraphrasing 
of W. T. Stead) “that out of the same depths 
will emerge certitudes of religion. If the de- 
pendence of the knowable upon the unknowable 
embarrasses not in one case, no reason can be as- 
signed why it should embarrass us in the other.” 
Science, insists Balfour, is based upon assump- 
tions and postulates—a multitude of mysterious, 
invisible entities or hypotheses. These are ac- 
cepted because of their palpable “values.” Why 
not grant the same privileges to speculation in 
the realm of theology? 


Lest it be thought that Balfour evinced a nega- 
tive attitude towards science, one must hasten 
to add that he pursued a lively interest in scien- 
tific affairs. His quarrel was not with science, 
but with what he felt was the faulty philosophy 
of science and its negation of religion. “I and 
an indefinite number of persons, if we contem- 
plate Religion and Science as unproved systems 
of belief standing side by side, feel a practical 
need for both.” 


[N THE MATTER of belief as such, Balfour makes 

a distinction between the causes of belief and 
the reasons which substantiate belief—or, re- 
stated, the origin of belief and the validity of 
belief. But a much more telling differentiation 
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is his distinction between probable belief and in- 
evitable belief. 


Despite the agonies of mathematicians at the 
thought of straying away from anything that 
may not be proved by experiment and demons- 
tration (“inevitable belief’) , Balfour insists that 
probability is one of the strongest guides in life, 
Men are beset by conditions in which probability 
is not merely a reasonable motive for the mind, 
but is actually and continually a most compelling 
force for eventuation. To vitalize the multitude 
of observed but incoherent facts which scientists 
have gathered, one must employ hypothesis, 
Hence belief precedes evidence. 


Balfour’s Foundations of Belief is a protest 
against the agnosticism of his age. T. H. Huxley 
in a carping essay in Nineteenth Century takes 
Balfour to task for identifying agnosticism with 
naturalism. (It is in this article, by the way, that 
Huxley, the reputed “father” of agnosticism, 
disclaims the honor bestowed on him. “Before 
now, I have had occasion to speak of the pedigree 
of Agnosticism; and I have vainly endeavoured 
to placate its enemies by showing that it is really 
no child of mine, but that it has a highly respect- 
able lineage which can be traced for centuries.” 
Then he proceeds to quote a passage in an essay 
by Sir William Hamilton, published in 1829, 
which Huxley claims to be the “original spring 
of Agnosticism.”) Huxley points out that the 
naturalist doctrine, namely, that the subject 
matter of knowledge is limited to phenomena 
(a term which he believes to have come into 
general use only since Kant), is common to 
Hume, Berkeley and Kant and to schools as 
widely different as the Critical, Skeptical, Idealist 
and Empirical, as well as the Agnostic. Further- 
more, Huxley objects to Balfour’s portraiture of 
agnosticism. However, the very next issue of 
Nineteenth Century carried an article by Dr. 
James Martineau, a leading British Unitarian, in 
which naturalism and agnosticism are used inter- 
changeably. 


Now the essence of Balfour’s argument against 
naturalism, an argument which made quite an 
impression on the public mind in Great Britain, 
was that if naturalism be true then morality be- 
comes a “bare catalogue of utilitarian precepts”; 
then all elements of nobility in our conduct are 
destroyed and all worth in our everyday life; 
then moral laws for the community are what 
the blotches on its back are for the beetle—a 
way of survival in the struggle for existence. 
Like pains, pleasures, instincts, appetites, dis- 
gusts, and superstitions, morality is merely one 
of the many contrivances which “Nature, indif- 
ferent to our morals, but sedulous of our sur- 
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vival” has kneaded into our physical and social 
system: 


All that gives dignity to life, all that gives values 
to effort, shrinks and fades under the pitiless glare 
of a creed like this; and even curiosity, the hardiest 
among the nobler passions of the soul, must lan- 
guish under the conviction that neither for this 
generation nor for any that shall come after it, 
neither in this life nor in another, will the tie be 
wholly loosened by which reason, not less than 
appetite, is held in hereditary bondage to the serv- 
ice of our material needs. 


Elsewhere, Balfour also undertakes to devalu- 
ate Henri Bergson and his élan vital and creative 
evolution. 


In his (M. Bergson’s) philosophy super-consci- 
ousness is so indeterminate that it is not permitted 
to hamper itself with any purpose more definite 
than that of self-augmentation. It is ignorant, 
not only of its course, but of its goal; and for the 
sufficient reason that, in M. Bergson’s view, these 
things are not only unknown but unknowable. 
But is there not a certain incongruity between the 
substance of such a philosophy and the sentiments 
associated with it by its author? Creation, free- 
dom, will—these doubtless are great things, but 
we cannot lastingly admire them unless we know 
their drift. We cannot, I submit, rest satisfied 
with what differs so little from the haphazard; 
joy is no fitting consequent of efforts which are 
so nearly aimless. If values are to be taken into 
account it is surely better to invoke God with a 
purpose than supra-consciousness with none. 


This passage also is a key to Balfour’s analysis 
of authority and reason. He is convinced that 
“guidance” and not “blind chance” is the ani- 
mating force of existence. 


BALrour’s use of “authority” and “reason,” as 

his use of naturalism and agnosticism, was 
criticized by many. Balfour pointed out that 
he employed “authority” in a sense ‘‘to describe 
those causes of belief which are not reasons and 
yet are due to the influence of mind on mind.” 
Thus, he says, “Parental influence is typical of 
the species. ... A child does not accept its 
mother’s teaching because it regards its mother 
as ‘an authority’ whom it is reasonable to believe. 
The process is one of non-rational (not irra- 
tional) causation.” It would have the same 
meaning as “authority of custom” or “authority 
of public opinion.” 


He used the term “reason,” Balfour says, “in 
its ordinary and popular not in its transcendental 
sense,” not in the sense of “logos” or “absolute 
reason.” He also indicates the differentiation 
between “reason” and “rationalism”. “The only 
results,” he says, “‘which Reason can claim as 
hers by an exclusive title are of the nature of 
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logical conclusions; and Rationalism . . . is not 
a logical conclusion, but an intellectual temper. 
The only instruments which Reason, as such, can 
employ are arguments; and Rationalism is not 
an argument, but an impulse towards belief, or 


disbelief.” 


Again and again Balfour insists that he be- 
lieves in human reason. He is a religious man, 
he declares, because he respects reason and, there- 
fore, knows where it halts. It is his intellect, 
he reiterates, which convinces him of the exist- 
ence of “authority” and of a spiritual world. 


To reason, Balfour affirms, is largely due the 
accumulation of new and the sifting of old 
knowledge; the ordering, and in part the dis- 
covery, of that vast body of systematized con- 
clusions which make up much of scientific, 
philosophical, ethical, political and theological 
learning. ‘To reason, Balfour adds, we are be- 
holden in some degree for hourly aid in manag- 
ing so much of the trifling portion of our per- 
sonal affairs entrusted to our care by nature. By 
reason also is directed the public policy of 
communities. 


Turning from the conscious work of reason 
to that which is unconsciously performed for us 
by “authority”, Balfour continues, a very dif- 
ferent situation obtains. ‘The effects of the first 
*“‘prominent as they are through the dignity of 
their origin are trifling compared with the all- 
pervading influences which flow from the sec- 
ond. At every moment of our lives, as indi- 
viduals, as members of a family, of a party, of 
a nation, of a Church, of a universal brother- 
hood, the silent, the continuous, unnoticed in- 
fluence of Authority moulds our feelings, our 
aspirations, and, what we are more immediately 
concerned with, our beliefs. I¢ is from Authority 
that Reason draws its most important premises. 
It is in the unloosing or directing of the forces 
of Authority that its most important conclusions 
find their principal function.” (Italics are by 
the writer of this article.) 


We esteem reason, points out Balfour, be- 
cause of our conceit. It is the only part of our 
makeup for which we feel responsible and so we 
exaggerate its importance. “We must not forget 
that it is Authority rather than Reason to which, 
in the main, we owe, not religion only, but ethics 
and politics; that it is Authority which supplies 
us with essential elements in the premises of sci- 
ence; that it is Authority rather than Reason 
which lays deep the foundations of social life; 
that it is Authority rather than Reason which 
cements its superstructure.” Then he adds: 
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“And though it may seem to savour of paradox, 
it is yet no exaggeration to say, that if we would 
find the quality in which we most notably exc¢ 
the brute creation, we should look for it, not s 
much in our faculty of convincing and being 
convinced by the exercise of reasoning, as in our 
capacity for influencing and being influenced 





through the action of Authority.” 


This passionate recognition of authority— 
parental as it appears, ameliorated by democratic 
impulses as it is—motivated the entire course of 
Balfour’s political life. 


a large Zionist demonstration: 


I should say that perhaps the danger which be. 
sets the Jewish race is not that they lack idealism, 
not that they are reluctant to sacrifice everything, 
even life itself, to see that ideal carried into effect, 
but that they are carried away by the vehemence 
of their passions, the depth and strength of their 
convictions, and they are unwilling to do tha 
without which, believe me, this and any other 
great movement must necessarily fail—they are 
unwilling to give that whole-hearted trust and 
confidence in their chosen leaders, which, believe 
me, is necessary. 


Yet only a man, who, as A. G. Gardiner put 


it, had “the world mind, free, elastic, capacious” [i 


could write about humanity in such terms as 
Arthur James Balfour did: 


. it is not, I think, inaccurate to say that 





It is also evidenced in fi 
an address at Albert Hall on July 12, 1920, a 
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NOTE: In the previous (October) issue of the Jewish 
; rontier, the author described how he went to a village— 
rity—§,. ee h eS 

ff immigrants from Tunis—to gather material for a 
Cratic Homedy. He was welcomed by the village council and, 
Irse of this point in his narrative, is staying at one of the houses 
ced jn ga the village. His host has just sprained his foot while 
20, at ligging a hole. Editor. 


Y HosT limped for a week. His leg swelled 
ch be. and became black from the neglected 
—_ grain. It did not occur to him that he ought 
effen stay in bed. None of his relatives—brothers, 
one wsters, aunts, uncles, parents—thought that the 
€ their gwollen leg required the attention of a physician 
> that pit all. I tried to convince him that he should 
other fpply a cold bandage. He did it for one night 
2y are fto please his guest. Bue he refused to see a doctor. 
t and {Why? Is a swollen leg an ailment? He was 
relieve fimply ashamed to go to a doctor and display 

uch undue concern for himself. I need not 
tll you how painful a sprained foot can be when 


r put 
it has been neglected. 


i0us” 
ns 1 However, he did not go out to work. Usually 
he would work at. various jobs in the neighbor- 
hood. He was considered a good worker—a “man 
with golden hands.” He was young, strong, in- 
dustrious and proud of the good reputation he 
had acquired. He worked at construction jobs, 
in orchards and groves, at road building, and 
wherever else~he could find work. He earned 
more than most of his friends. It was from his 
surplus earnings that he bought the two cup- 
boards and the radio—the first of any villager. 
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These days he spent doing small jobs in the 
farm-yard. He puttered around the flower 
bushes and the young fruit-trees in front of the 
house, mended the small primitive bird-house 
he had, and worked in the small shack in his yard 
which he was preparing to convert into a cow- 
shed sometime in the future. He was going to 
teceive an allotment from the Jewish Agency for 
the purchase of a cow, and, as I gathered from 
23 |fhis hints, he was going to surprise his fellow 
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Bar Josef (b. 1912) is an Israeli who has, among his 
other writings, portrayed the old communities of Jerusalem 


and Safed. 


M. Z. Frank, who translated this article from the Heb- 
few, recently edited an anthology in English, Sound the 
Great Trumpet, containing selections he translated from 
the writings of those who helped establish the State of 
Israel. It is now in its second printing. 
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New Israelis 


Bar Josef 


villagers by buying two cows—one with the 
money given him by the Agency, the other from 
his savings. And then, who would be like him 
in the village? 


I looked at him closely. His foot hurt very 
badly. That could clearly be seen in his strong 
brown face. But he always managed to find a 
sitting or standing position which enabled him 
to do his small jobs. He was glad to find a man 
like myself to talk to. I served as a convenient 
object for distracting his mind from his sore foot. 
His Hebrew was fairly good. He had contrived 
his own way of forming the conjugation of 
Hebrew verbs and, when at a loss for a word or 
a phrase, he used his hands. His ability to ex- 
press a complicated idea by a small gesture was 
amazing. His political philosophy was primi- 
tive and expressed in a primitive manner: “So 
the King of Egypt, he say to the King of Syria, 
may your house be destroyed, if you not go 
along with me.” There were kings everywhere, 
including the United States and the Soviet 
Union. He had unbounded faith in the ability 
of the Israeli soldiers to capture all the Arab 
lands in one swoop. The Arabs, he thought, 
were “rubbish.” Ben-Gurion was a great king; 
he was like the Messiah. In religious matters 
his expressions were likewise simple: “It is good 
to pray at the synagogue,” or “It is good to keep 
the Sabbath.” The words “good” and “‘not good” 
meant more than their accepted meanings. All 
the political and economic problems of Israel 
did not exist for him. He dismissed them all 
in one short sentence: “It will be good.” That 
applied to his own farm and to his village as well. 


Asa rule, people do not like to go out on watch 
duty. But my host was proud of the rifle and 
the sub-machine gun he was given. He could 
reel off by heart whole sentences about military 
vehicles and weapons and their uses which he had 
heard from his instructor, and repeat them as if . 
they were words of the Torah. He had not had 
an opportunity as yet to kill an Arab infiltrator, 
and he was sorry. Not that he was bloodthirsty 
by nature. But he was full of fury against their 
murderous attacks in other villages. Just let 
them come here-—they’ll get it from him, he’d let 
them have it! 


I studied him. A marvelous subject for a short 
story. The writers of the coming generations 
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will have plenty of material. Characters like 
this make up the bread and meat of literature. 


HE VILLAGE has not yet reached the stage of 
full agricultural employment. 


The villagers are still dependent on outside 
work for their livelihood. Every settler has an 
area of several dunum of land for irrigated cul- 
tivation and two tractors plow it at the expense 
of the whole community. After that each house- 
hold takes care of whatever is grown. There 
are also a few dunum of fruit groves which will 
not yield a crop for two or three years. But all 
that still does not make enough for full agri- 
cultural employment or livelihood. Most settlers 
do alh kinds of outside work. Agriculture is still 
a means for additional income. 


Thus, each household is gauged by the number 
of working hands it contains. A household 
which sends to work the father, a son or two 
sons or even a daughter, that household is im- 
portant, for it has the prospects for consolidating 
its farm holding, buying fine furniture, dressing 
well for the Sabbath or a holiday and receiving 
guests properly. On the other hand, a household 
with only one worker, or even less—in the case 
of an ailing head or one who is too old or too 
lazy to go out for jobs a few kilometers distant 
—is thought little of in the village. But, curi- 
ously enough, in households thought least of 
may be found the best farmers. They are the 
ones to grow vegetables for marketing, it is in 
their farm-yards also that one may find ducks 
and turkeys likewise intended for the market, 
and they are usually the first ones to receive 
the Agency allotment for a cow, for which they 
grow fodder and whose dung they use for fer- 
tilizing and whose milk they sell. 


At first, the villagers looked upon these sim- 
pletons with disdain. But little by little they 
realized that their position was in many respects 
better than that of those who did outside jobs. 
The villagers who spoke to me estimated that a 
cow brought in about five hundred pounds an- 
nually (naturally, their calculations did not in- 
clude such items as amortization and workdays). 
That means that one cow was good for half 
the income of a household. Once they reached 
that conclusion, they all tried to get a cow, or 
two or three, depending on a man’s daring and 
ambition. The cow became the symbol of posi- 
tion in the village. 


The first two settlers who succumbed to the 
temptation of cow-owning by accepting the 
Agency allotment did so for lack of choice. Had 
their earnings from outside jobs been satisfac- 
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tory, they would never have tried it. However, 
once their neighbors saw the profits brought jn 
by the cow, they tried to follow their example, 
Something similar is now going on in the field 
of poultry raising. The policy of the colonizing 
agencies is to encourage mixed farming, so that 
the farmer should not be dependent on one crop, 
which may be good one year and poor the next, 
The authorities are therefore ready to grant q 
loan—which, in fact, is more in the nature of 
a gift—of a hundred fowl and a bird-house to 
every settler. But as yet no settler in the village 
is prepared to accept this generous grant. They 
are still in the dark about its profits. One will 
have to make the jump and prove it profitable, 
for the others to follow. 


They have a different approach to agriculture 
than we European Jews. We read books and 
essays on the various branches of farming and 
try to learn by the experience of our predeces- 
sors. We no longer believe in evil spirits, as our 
forefathers did, but we do believe in the printed 
word, we believe in the findings of a laboratory. 
These immigrants from Tunisia still believe in 
talismans and spirits but are skeptical about 
scientific findings in agriculture. An article in 
a paper will not convince them. Even the words 
of the agricultural instructor are not taken 3 
gospel truth. They have been burned more than 
once. They believe only in the results of their 
own experience. 


Anyway, the instructors and the colonizing 
authorities have quite a headache about that. 


[ Have watched the villagers at their daily 

work. I did not have to watch very long to 
be convinced that they do not consider physical 
labor a burden to be avoided whenever possible 
They worked with the hoe and the shovel and 
the hammer and carried heavy burdens without 
heavy breathing and excessive perspiration. It 
seemed as if they had been born in an atmosphere 
of hard physical labor. After all, only four 
years before they were storekeepers, peddlers and 
artisans in the cities and towns of North Africa 
How did they become accustomed so rapidly to 
strenuous physical work? 


Men of the Second and Third Aliyah, both 
intellectuals and non-intellectuals, had to go 
through difficult psychological and_ physical 
crises before they became accustomed to manual 
labor. The hardships and the struggles of that 
proletarianization have produced no end of 
books and articles, prose and verse. Even the 
most adaptable among the Europeans who be- 
came manual laborers had to have the inspiration 
of a great ideal, a religion of labor to enable 
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them to use a hoe. But these Tunisians under- 
went that change with a simplicity and direct- 
yss Which are amazing. This is true not only 
of these villagers. It is also true of all the Orien- 
ul Jews you find working on the roads, old and 
young, going about their new occupations as if 
they had never done anything else in their lives. 


From direct and indirect questioning I con- 
duded that the matter is psychological. In the 
guntries of Eastern Europe the laborers were 
boked upon by society as inferior. The peasants 
aw them as landless vagabonds; the middle class 
aw in them an element both dangerous and un- 
fortunate. The Jew who saw himself as part 
of the lower middle class unconsciously shared 
that attitude. But in the East, the peasant, the 
fellah, too, is a homeless, landless creature. He 
nothing but a share-cropper or a tenant of 
arich effendi. There is no middle class there 
itall: everybody except the effendi is an inferior 
member of society. The only measure of a man 
isthe money he can earn. And since, in Israel, 
aman engaged in hard physical labor does fairly 
well, this constitutes a rise in the social scale. 
In Tunisia, the small storekeeper or peddler did 
not earn half of what the manual laborer earns 
in Israel at piecework. In this village the aristo- 
crats are those who earn most. They are the 
ones who have advanced most according to the 
living standards of the community. Naturally, 
they are the ones to be imitated and equalled. 


Something in the nature of an American ap- 
proach is evolving in the mentality of the Orien- 
tal immigrant in Israel. ‘This will be especially 
felt in another few years when these villages 
become consolidated and established economical- 
ly and socially. 


] FAILED to find in the village a single Tunisian 
who felt any romantic attraction to the life 
of a farmer. Neither they nor their ancestors 
ever read the pastoral literature of Europe or 
dreamed of life in the bosom of Mother Nature. 
Even the many sentimental poems in Hebrew 
produced in Europe during the nineteenth cen- 
tury about the marvels of the life of the natural 
man did not reach them in North Africa. No 
more were they affected by Zionist concepts of 
the moral value of agricultural pursuits and of 
manual labor and by A. D. Gordon’s religion 
of labor and the bond between man and nature 
—all these are foreign to them. In vain has the 
dear social director labored to explain it all to 
them in his endless talks, using every homely 
simile and every pedagogical device he could 
think of. They simply do not understand him. 
The agricultural instructor gets a better response 
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when he talks to them about practical matters 
of farming and tells them how to make so many 
pounds by this or that. If the same people were 
to be placed on Allenby Road in Tel-Aviv, it 
would not make any difference. Their attitude 
towards agriculture and the village is devoid of 
all sentiment: whenever we talk to them about 
these things from our own point of view we 
speak different languages. 


Many mistakes and obstacles in the past might 
have been averted in colonizing the newcomers 
from African and Asian countries had we known 
this simple secret. Yet, in that very village, I 
met one maverick—a romanticist. 


HE 1s from India—a first-rate plumber. One 

of those who studied plumbing by a corre- 
spondence course from England. A self-taught 
man—Far Eastern style. He was given work 
as soon as he arrived in the country, a good job 
at good wages. And that man somehow came 
to this village. 


At first I thought there was a woman in the 
case. This handsome and successful young man 
married an Ashkenazi girl from the near-by mo- 
shava—a second generation sabra of an old 
colonist family. I thought, at first, that it was 
she who had influenced him with the romantic 
idea of settling in a village of new immigrants. 
Later, I found out that she, the simple whole- 
some sabra, would have preferred a good apart- 
ment in one of the co-operative housing projects 
in Tel-Aviv, but he had insisted on settling in 
the village and prevailed upon her to agree. It 
was he who was the “Zionist” with a longing 
for rustic life, not she. 


Their house is the standard type of the village 
—one room, a hall and a kitchen, but their fur- 
niture is typically Israeli. There is a good shower 
and an electric water-heater. A large electric 
refrigerator stands in the hall. Most important 
of all—there is a bookcase in the room, full of 
English books, including several of the better 
pocket-books and a number of books in Hebrew. 
This is perhaps the only house in the village in 
which one may find a book. The young husband 
speaks the English of a cultured man, and his 
views on life and on many social and political 
problems stem from an imaginative intelligent 
mind. He would feel at home in any intellec- 
tual society in Paris, London or New York. The 
young couple have a one-year-old baby, a plump 
attractive little boy, and, like most sabras, fair- 
complexioned—like the mother. Their standard 
of living is not much higher than the average in 
the village—especially as to food. He works at 
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his good trade and earns about three times his 
monthly budget. He saves his money in order 
to fulfill the great dream of his life—to own 
farm large enough to give him a good living. In 
about a year he will leave his regular employ. 
ment. By that time he will have two cows in 
his shed. He will get himself a loan for those 
hundred hens. He has been toying with a project 
to grow strawberries. He has been reading the 
literature on the subject, and he has many ideas 
he would like to try out. His small plot near 
the house already contains forty fruit trees of 
the most diverse kinds, but he is not content 
with that—he has a project for an orchard of 
subtropical fruit. He is going to be the village 
farmer par excellance, and he means to serve 
as an example to the rest. 


His almond-shaped eyes look dreamy when 
he speaks in his deep voice about the future, 
The philosophy he has bears a good deal of re- 
semblance to the philosophy of A. D. Gordon, 
But it is a blending of Buddhist philosophy and 
West European culture plus a strong national 
Jewish sentiment. His comely plump young 
wife listens to his talk with admiration. She 
does not quite follow his English. But even if 
he were to speak in a simple Hebrew she would 
not be able to gather much more. Compared 
to him, she is a primitive person. But she wor- 
ships him. He, on the other hand, loves her for 
her sabra simplicity and directness, for het 
wholesome dignity and lack of sophistication. 


This is a happy couple facing their future. 
It is a couple which would not have had any 
opportunity, under a different set of circum- 
stances, to arrive at such a satisfactory form of 
personal life and of contribution to their coun- 
try. This is an interesting and hopeful phenom- 
enon of our times in our homeland. 


(Translated by M. Z. Frank, and to be con- 
cluded in the next issue of the Jewish Frontier) 
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Letters to the Editor 


To the Editor of the Jewish 

Frontier: 

Arthur A. Cohen’s essays are 
always serious, thoughtful, and 
written with unmistakable moral 
sincerity. 

Permit me to express my pro- 
found disagreement with the the- 
ses which he formulates in his 
article ‘‘Pacifism and Violence,” 
however. [This article appeared in 
the May issue. Ed.] No doubt, 
he expected such disagreement 
from the pacifists gathered in the 
Jewish Peace Fellowship. 

Essentially Cohen says two 
things to pacifists: 1. the state is 
not a moral institution, and, there- 
fore, the pacifist’s moral protest 
against the state’s war-waging 
activities misses its mark; 2. the 
pacifist must carry his truth to 
the men who suffer from its vio- 
lation, and he cannot do this un- 
less he shares with them the moral 
and physical agony of experienc- 
ing war. 

As for the first of these two 
points, Cohen himself eagerly 
states that he does not regard it 
as beyond argument. It is not, 
indeed. I cannot here trace the 
history of the philosophical con- 
cept of the state as an amoral 
phenomenon. Wherever and when- 
ever it has been propounded a 
confusion of reality with the ideal 
has been committed. The state as 
such is not amoral, but the his- 
torical state is immoral. The fact 
that it wages war is the ultimate 
proof of its immorality. What 
the pacifist does is simply to prac- 
tice morality—that is to say, he 
does what every man always does 
when he acts morally: he pits the 
ethical imperative against empir- 
ical reality. I will not argue here 
whether the ethical imperative 
which confronts the historical 
state is the moral state or the ab- 
sence of the state. In any case, 
the immeasurable danger of re- 
signing oneself to the innately 
amoral nature of the state, as 
Cohen does, should be obvious: on 
this premise no social conscience 
within the state and no ethical de- 
mands of the state are possible. 
This is always the end-result of 
accepting reality as truth: every- 
thing must forever remain as it is. 
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Thus Cohen not only eliminates 
pacifism but also socialism, even 
freedom and justice. None of 
these will have any claim against 
the state which rightfully consti- 
tutes “self-preservative power.” 


Now, that the pacifist has su- 
preme obligations to those who 
murder and are murdered in war 
will not be disputed by anyone, 
least of all pacifists. They have 
tried to fulfill these obligations in 
various ways as best they could. 
But it is really difficult to believe 
that Cohen can be serious when 
he includes among their obliga- 
tions also the one to wage war. 
That they should have to suffer 
war makes sense, but this is some- 
thing that, even if they did not 
serve in medical corps and similar 
capacities, the nature of modern 
total war brings about in any case. 
On the other hand, must one real- 
ly induce sickness in oneself to 
participate compassionately in and 
cure the sickness of one’s brother? 
Must one commit murder in order 
to sympathize and suffer with the 
murderer? 


Let this not be misunderstood 
as an attitude of self-righteous au- 
to-exculpation. Pacifists are guilty 
of murder with their non-pacifist 
fellows. One cannot live in the 
same world, one certainly cannot 
live in the same society without 
being an accessory to all events 
that take place within them, by 
every breath one draws and by 
every step one takes. It is precisely 
because they are so sensitive to 
their guilt that men become 
pacifists. 


It may be old-fashioned, but we 
believe that the categorical imper- 
ative has not lost its validity. We 
try to act in such a manner that 
the principle of our actions may 
be expected to become the prin- 
ciple of the actions of our fellow- 
men. In this manner we try to 
work for the prevention of war 
and for the moralization of the 
state. Arthur Cohen would not 
be so thoughtful and sincere as he 
is if he held that this is a course 
of action without its own agonies 
and sacrifices. 


STEVEN S. SCHWARZSCHILD 
Rabbi: Temple Beth El, 
Fargo, North Dakota 
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Mr. Cohen writes: 


Needless to say I welcome the 
fhoughtful criticism which Rabbi 
Seven Schwarzschild has raised 
to my recent article, “Pacifism and 
Violence.” It is all too rare for 
modern Jews, as Jews (not as in- 
llectuals, socialists, or liberals) 
to enter into debate on issues af- 
fecting the destiny of man. It is 
more often the case that Jews 
gme to occupy themselves with 
the fate of man most passionately 
wt precisely that point in their 
careers when they have ceased to 
be “only” Jews (as though being 
Jewish were a limitation). <A 
machloket leshem shemmayim is 
therefore doubly welcome. 

It is true, as Rabbi Schwarz- 
shild argues, that my view of the 
state as an amoral fact, which can 
neither commend morals nor com- 
mand obedience by virtue of pre- 
sumed moral excellence, describes 
the empirical, rather than the 
ideal, reality of the state. In this 
ense I admit to judging the real, 
while surrendering the ideal. 

I think my fundamental objec- 
tion to Rabbi Schwarzschild’s 
familiar defense of the pacifist po- 
sition—an objection which, by the 
way, was adumbrated in a post- 
“ript to my article which the 
Jewish Frontier was unable to in- 
clude—stems from my own posi- 
tion of radical eschatology. As 
Rabbi Schwarzschild has argued 
elsewhere there is need for a rede- 
finition of the Jewish messianic 
tradition. My demurral from 
classic formulations of Jewish mes- 
sianism is that they depend upon 
a reformation of the temporal or- 
der, the transformation of man 
and history through extraordi- 
nary, but fundamentally terrestri- 
al, leadership. Jewish pacifism in 
the modern world moves easily 
from such a doctrine of religious 
meliorism to Kantian formulations 
of ethical imperatives. 
view of the state is profoundly 
pessimistic; since I have little hope 
@r trust in an order of temporal 
Messianic reconstruction, I can 
place little confidence in a posi- 
tion which moralizes what is, to 
my view, morally indifferent. 

As for mystelf, and it was my 
hope that such was suggested, it 
is only the community that can 
hope to affect society and the state. 








Since my 


Only the community, preoccupied 
with the facta bruta, not the dia- 
lectical abstractions, of the human 
situation can hope to affect the 
total order of power. The com- 
munity—the family, the religious 
fellowship, the labor union to take 
random examples—alone can hope 
to restructure primary human re- 
lations and ultimately affect the 
exercise of power. Ultimately, 
however, only the passion of man 
to seek God and know Him can 
supply any abiding source of pow- 
er wherewith to affect the demonic 
use of power in the state. Rabbi 
Schwarzschild’s arguments for 
pacifism are all drawn from the 
secular, rational contempt for vio- 
lence. This does not pronounce 
them false, but does describe the 
fundamental difference in the 
source of our positions. Although 
on rational grounds I believe vio- 
lence morally reprehensible, I also 
turn to the transcendent source of 
this reality of ours and discover, 
however it horrifies me, that the 
rationally reprehensible is tolerated 
in the order of created life. I 
conclude from this, not that God 
is indifferent to the demonic, but 
transcends it. It is the fact of 
transcendence which has led me to 
rethink the relation of the moral 
order and the holy nature of God. 
I could not conclude differently 
than I did conclude. 


My own rejection of pacifism 
results therefore from my convic- 
tion that all this pain and suffer- 
ing compel me to share it, rather 
than to judge it and retire to suf- 
fer it vicariously. I am against 
the detention camp and prison 
pacifist, the run-away and the hid- 
er. I think the business of war 
is all too grim to nurse one’s 
morals and nourish one’s scruples 
when it is a palpable fact that 
millions of innocents kill and are 
killed without benefit of rational 
morals. My only thought is that 
our task, both pacifists and non- 
pacifists, is to make known to 
them who suffer that they do not 
suffer in vain, that there is a jus- 
tice and a mercy which transcends 
the limits of our ability to be just 
and merciful. Presumably it is 
the task of Israel, who would be 
holy, to make known this holiness 
which is beyond reason, beyond 
the state, and beyond the imper- 
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ative of our sense of conduct. 
Thus my position both nullifies 
the state and, quite evidently, 
nullifies our conventional under- 
standing of moral conduct. I anti- 
cipate a more profound consum- 
mation and judge this order 
against the standard of what I 
conceive a future one to be. 

This is perhaps not the answer 
Rabbi Schwarzschild will want. 
My problem is that I admit all of 
his objections and still reject his 
position. 
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